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THE ART JOURNAL. 



MICHAEL ANGELO'S 'VIRGIN AND CHILD. 



TRAVELLERS who have visited Bruges will bear in remem- 
brance, amongst its other attractions, a marvellous group 
in white marble which surmounts an altar in the south transept 
of the church of Notre Dame. It represents the Virgin seated, 
and holding the infant Jesus standing erect on her lap — in 
gr'embo, as the Italians say — in the like pose of elegance and 
elevation given by Raffaelle in his ' Vierge au Chardonneret.' 
The Chrotngue des Arts thus describes it ; " Every part of 
this work— the drapery of the Virgin half-flowing, half-clinging 
— her expression sweet, pensive, and severe ; the vigorous projec- 
tion of the Child's figure, its head significantly enlarged ; the ex- 
quisite delicacy with which the extremities of both are moulded ; 
the touch of the chisel so free, so firm, and so finished ; besides 
certain incidental singularities of style, all reveal a master-hand, 
a superlative originality. Is it, then, the contrast between match- 
less marble and deeply-impressive expression ? Is it the perva- 
ding spirit of the composition, or the beauty of the spotless mate- 
rial, which beams abruptly on the sight, from the penumbral re- 
cess in which it stands ? Is it the surprise from a vision so 
unexpected, in a locality where sculpture is so rarely seen, and, 
what there is of it, so second-rate ? We know not. The sim- 
ple fact is, that few indeed are the works of Art which leave im- 
pressions so profound and so enduring as this." 

If, however, there can be but one impression regarding its 
beauty, on the other hand, opinions become very discordant in 
respect to its origin. According to some accounts, it was captured 
in the sixteenth century by a Dutch pirate, and carried off by him 
to Amsterdam. According to others, it was acquired in Italy, 
in legitimate transaction, by certain burgesses of Bruges. Some 
would have it to be a work of the first of Italian sculptors, Michael 
Angelo, and went so far as to affirm that there existed, in the 
back of the block of marble, a cavity containing a parchment 
document, wherein its history was recorded. No verification of 
this has been attempted. By others it was held, that it was 
produced by one of his pupils — Torrigiano, for instance, who 
sojourned in Flanders in transitu to England. There cannot 
longer be a doubt on this subject. M. Reiset, in a brief bro- 
chure addressed by him to M. Barbet de Jouy, sets the matter 
at rest, through the concurrence of a phrase of Condivi, taken from 
a document discovered at Bruges by M. James Weale, and set 
forth in his excellent little volume, entitled " Bruges et ses Envi- 
rons." According to this, the ' Madonna ' of Bruges was pur- 
chased from Michael Angelo himself, by the family of Moscron, 
famiglia nobilissima, and given to the church of Notre Dame 
in 1510, by Peter Moscron. It is true that Condivi mentions 
bronze, and not marble ; but it is not difficult to admit that 
impaired recollections of Michael Angelo's affairs might have led 
to this error, or, what is still more probable, that a copy of the 
group was cast in bronze. To this let us add that Albert 
Durer, in his "Journal de Voyage dans les Pays-Bas," written 



in the years 1520 and 1521, and which was published by M. 
Charles Narrey, in the " Gazette des Beaux Arts " (vol. xix. '.et 
XX.), spoke of a statue in marble of the ' Virgin,' and that he had 
seen it in the Eglise de Notre Dame. 

That there was such a group executed, either in marble or in 
bronze, for \.h.e famiglia nobilissima of Moscron, in Bruges, early 
in the sixteenth century, cannot be doubted. Condivi records 
the fact minutely, but mentions, without special note, that the 
work was in bronzo — that's the question. Let it be remarked, 
in the first instance, that there is no confirmation whatever of 
this statement ; no such existing actuality in the enduring metal 
is to be found, and there is no historic memento that, having 
been in esse, it had disappeared. Condivi wrote many years 
after the group had left Italy, and ■ it is very possible that he, 
in his statement, unconsciously lapsed into an error. The evi- 
dence on the other side is clear and strong. Here, in Bruges, 
stands the marble Virgin and Child, to which a continuous tra- 
dition assigns the name of the great Florentine. It was in the 
beginning garnered, as it were, in the most expensive architect 
tural surroundings, and so it continues up to our time. That 
it was sent from Italy is thus testified. In the life of Michael 
Angelo, by Aurelio Giotti, a letter is inserted, directed to him, 
informing him that his Brtcges ' Virgin ' was about to be for- 
warded by Viaraggio, near Lucca, to Flanders, to Giovanni and 
Alessandro Moscheroni. That this was marble which was thus 
transmitted we learn from the " History of Belgium," in Flemish, 
by Vaernewyck, in 15 10, from which we take these words : "We 
also find in the Church of Notre Dame a statue of the Virgin 
in white marble, life-size, and from the skilful hand of Michel 
Angelo Bonarotus." So also, in the description of Notre Dame 
de Bruges by Beaumont de Nourtevelde, published in 1773, he 
says : " And what is most curious is a marble statue repre-; 
senting the Holy Virgin with the Child Jesus ; and it is from 
the hand of the celebrated Michel Angelo de Bona Rota, called 
by others Bonoroto." 

Albert Durer's record of his having seen the marble statue of 
the Virgin in the Church of Notre Dame de Bruges — some ten 
years after its elevation — seems to set the pretensions of Bruges 
to the ownership of this great sculpture nugget quietly and favour- 
ably at rest. To that quiet town of Flanders pilgrims of Art 
may henceforth direct their steps with the assurance tliat they 
will find a shrine worthy of their devotions. It is beyond doubt, 
then, that Flanders possesses an authentic work of the great 
Florentine ; nay, even one conceived with his fondest imagining, 
and executed with his happiest hand. For those who are familiar 
with Michael Angelo, the proof we offer is superfluous. We join 
with M. Reiset in never having had the least doubt on the sub- 
ject. Upon the group, from the top- of the head to the tip of 
the toes, the full signature is inscribed of Michael Angelo. 

M. E. C. 



OBITUARY. 



WILLIAM SALTER. — This painter, who was for more than twen- 
ty-five years a leading member of the Society of British Artists, 
died at Kensington in December. He was born at Honiton, Devon- 
shire, in 1804, and went to London in 1822, where he studied under 
Northcote for five years. He then went to Florence, where, in 1831, 
Tie exhibited at the Academy ' Socrates before the Court of the Areopa- 
gus,' which at once established his reputation in that city, and led to his 
being elected a member of the Academy, and Professor of the First Class 
of Histoiy. This picture, or a replica of it, appeared in the gallery of 
the Society of British Artists in 1848. In 1833 Mr. Salter returned to 
England : one of the earliest pictures he painted there was ' The An- 
nual Banquet given by the Duke of Wellington at Apsley House ; ' it 



gained extensive popularity through a large engraving of it ; ' Jeph- 
thah's Rash Vow' is another of this artist's earlier successful works. 
Among his more recent productions are ' The Interview, near Reading, 
between Charles I. and his Three Younger Children in the Presence of 
Cromwell' (1863) ; ' Queen Elizabeth reproving Dean Noel in the Ves- 
try of St. Paul's' (1865) ; ' Desdemona and Othello before the Senate' 
(1869) ; ' A Neapolitan Peasant relating his Dream to the Water-Car- 
riers of Naples ' (1873) ; ' The Last Sacrament ' (1874). Mr. Salter also 
painted and exhibited several Bacchanalian subjects ; but his best 
works unquestionably are his portraits, both male and female : these 
are numerous, and, as a rule, show brilliant and harmonious colour- 
ing. 



